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sioners' request came before the Vestry, and was hotly
debated, Flood leading the anti- and Roche the pro-
Whiteley faction. Perhaps the suggestion made during
the debate that Roche had misused his position and
had showed Whiteley papers relating to the Commis-
sioners' case before the Commissioners themselves had
seen them may have turned the scale. At any rate the
voting was even, but went narrowly against Whiteley.
By a majority of twenty-six to twenty-two the Vestry
decided to finance the building of the new wall. The
decision was more of a snub than a real setback to
Whiteley. Its chief significance lay in the fact that
henceforth, for the next ten years, he could count upon
the steady hostility of the party predominant in Pad-
dington local politics.

During the following year, 1876, Whiteley's unpopu-
larity increased steadily. He had allowed himself to
become connected, in circumstances making for mis-
understanding, with an unfortunate business venture
launched by his friend Labouchere. This was a scheme
for promoting a pleasure resort in Westminster to be
called the Royal Aquarium and Winter and Summer
Garden. Labouchere had the idea of appealing simul-
taneously to intellectual and to social circles. The
company was to organize first-rate concerts and dances,
and also to encourage the scientific study of plant and
animal life. Shares were to be offered to the public in
units of five pounds, each share certificate carrying
with it a fellowship ticket admitting to the Aquarium.
At first the shares were in great demand, and
went to a premium. But soon the enterprise seemed
to languish, and there was delay in getting the building
completed and the institution opened. At this point